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addressed to the Editor. idea of the means resorted to by thé Egyptian | the Jews that deputations of their body have 
government to extort evidence, he fgentioned | sent from Europe to consult it. For none of 

ae Boe «The Pring,» | at about fifty Jewish infants were and | the manuscripts in the synagogues of Damas- 

seues | imprisoned, that the natural affection and fears | cus, can the claim of high antiquity be urged. 

The Eastern Jews. of their mothers might lead them to criminate | They seem to be mostly in the style of hand- 

(Continued from page 22.) parties in order to get them relieved. writing known among the Jews as the Babeli, 


“This Rabbi informed us, that the Jews of | or Babylonian, and have originally come from 
Damascus, with the exception of one or two| Baghdad. 
Of all places in the East, .it is at Damascus | families, belong to the Sephardim; and that| ‘ From the synagogues we proceeded, un- 
alone that the Jews make any considerable | they are almost all natives of the:place, except | der the direction of our kind guide, to the 
show of wealth, luxury and intelligence ; of|a few individuals from Antioch, Aleppo, and | Jewish Madrissehs or colleges. ‘The school- 
the refinement of manners, however, which | Baghdad, and four families which hold Eng- |tooms are good, but almost entirely destitute 
‘usually accompanies these, there would -ap-|lish passports, and ten or twelve who have |of furniture. They are socrowded with boys, 
pear, according to our standard at least, to be | French and Austrian passports. Jobar, where | about 500 altogether being present, that Mor- 
in some particulars, a little deficiency. the cave of Elijah is still shown, he said, is | decai—our India Jewish companion—compar- 

“Graham and | visited the house of the | gow a place of pilgrimage the Jews, and|ed them to a pen of wild goats.. The Serip- 
cnief Rabbi; Matin Maimon-Tobhi. He has) his Wile bud visited ii agew paige.” | tures, cspeciahy the Pentateuch and Talmédi- 
been eighteen years resident at Damascus, but} Dr. Bowring, writing of Jobar, says that its|cal extracts, are the only books used. A 
is a native of Gibraltar. He had obtained, he| population is 1000, and “all of them He-|single volume, as before the invention of 
said, an English passport, entitling him to| brews.” Wilson, doubting the Doctor’s accu-| printing, served a whole class; and each of 
British protection, from Lord Palmerston ; and | racy, inquired into the matter, and was in-|the pupils approached the mast@r to read a 
he had been elected to office on account of | formed, upon what he considered good autho-| few sentences in turn, or each handed the 
privileges which he thus enjoyed, it having) rity, that it “contains three or four thousand | book to his neighbours, after he had done. 
been conceived by the Jews, that the name of| inhabitants, all Muslims, with the exception of | Various implements of coercion and correction, 
an English subject, borne by him, would give |a single Jewish family, who live in, and take | in the form of cudgels and whips, were shown 
weight to his dealings with the Turkish gov- | care of, their synagogue there. This syna-|to us as the source of scholastic order which 
ernment. He spoke warmly of the friendship | gogue is dedicated to Elijah, and built over a| was supposed to prevail, but rather difficult to 
which he enjoved with our consul, who is on| cave, which tradition makes the hiding-place| perceive. While we were examining the boys 
terms of familiar intercourse with the Jews | of the prophet in the time of his sufferings and | on the Old Testament history, we heard some 
more than with any other class of the inhabi-| persecutions, ‘The village, the people, the| of the spectators and auditors say to one an. - 
tants of Damascus. The Rabbi’s lady took a | synagogue, and the family that inhabit it, are| other, ‘Are these gentlemen really Naza- 
most intelligent part with us in the conversa-| wretched and miserable in the extreme. On jrenes” ‘The Jews of the East, who know 
tion in which we engaged ; and she sat oppo- | festival days many of the Damascus Jews as- | the historical part of their scriptures well, have 
site to us on the Diwan, smoking her Narjil, semble there for worship ; and in the heats of a deep impression of the scanty acquirements 
apparently with great satisfaction, but study-| summer, Jobar is a pleasant evening excursion | of the Christians in biblical knowledge. Bad 
ing, at the same time, to guide the inhalations | for those whom the love of health, or pleasure, | as the Rabbis are, and highly as they have 
and expectorations with as much female grace or iniquity, lures from the burning atmosphere | exalted the doctrines and traditions of men, 
as circumstances admitted. From what | had|of the city. ‘They ofien remain there during | they have not interdicted the use of the serip- 
noticed in her case, 1 should not recommend | the night; and, it is surmised, without much | tures by the Jewish laity, as the Papists have 
the fair daughters of Europe to seek the profi- | advantage to their morality. {i thought,” adds|done. | saw none of the children in the 
ciency which she had attained in the art of }Wilson’s informant, “ that nobody but Lamar- | schools engaged in learning to write Arabic, 
fumery. One of the first subjects to which tine, who sticks at nothing, could assert that vet many of the Jews of Damascus learn to 
the party directed our attention, was the mur- there were a thousand of Jews in Jobar.” |do so, probably in their own houses, and at 
der of the Capuchin Monk Tomaso, and his | Rabbi Tobhi “ stated, that most of the Jews | the shops and public offices; and considerable 
servant Ibrahim.” ‘The Jews were accused of | of Damaseus go on a pilgrimage to the four | numbers of them are engaged as clerks and 
the murder, and hence had arisen the fanatical | holy cities at least once in their life; and that | accountants in the service of the government. 
persecution to which they had been subjected | 300 of them had lately started for Hebron. | «The Rabbi, on leaving us, committed us 
a few years before. “The Rabbi said that}! ‘ ‘fhe Rabbi having kindly offered to act |to the care of a Jew, who showed us a good 
the padre was extremely beloved by the Jews, | as our guide in the Jewish quarter, took us to| deal of the Jewish quarter. ‘The houses are 
On account of the medical services which he | see the two most considerable of the ten syna-|not so much crowded together, and mean in 
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their appearance, as those occupying the cor- | proximate to or within Judea; but the Jews | resigned to his 
responding locality in otlier eastern cities, | have long removed it much further to the east. | time we sat by” 


pore will and pleasure The 


r bedside was one of renew- 


Many of them are most splendid within, and} A letter which I have just received from the/al of heavenly favour to her and many pre- 


have fine open courts, with fountains playing} Holy Land, gives the information that the 
before them, «and surrounded by beautiful | Jews of Jerusalem have lately sent forth a de- 
flowering shrubs. The population of the | putation in search of it, and their captive bre- 
Jews seems to be increasing, for several fami-|thren, who are imagined to live and reign in 
lies at present rent houses on the outskirts of | its contiguous territories. : 

the Christian and Muhammedan quarters. The| “ At this conference we received additional 
bigotry of the place must be on the decline, | information respecting the Jews of Damascus. 
otherwise they could not enjoy this liberty. | They are supposed to amount to 5000 souls. 

“On the second day of our excursions| They are by profession, principally bankers, 

among the Jews, we visited one of the princely | money-changers, merchants, shop-keepers, 
mansions of the Farhis, the richest bankers | pedlars, dysters, bakers, butchers, and clerks. | 
and merchants in Damascus. In the first of |'The Arab language is universally understood 


sent, which was acknowledged in humble sup- 
plication, with thanksgiving and praise to him 
that makes hard things easy, and bitter things 
sweet to the afflicted soul. We parted in 
much love and sympathy.” 

In 1771 she wrote :—* Great and various 
have been the exercises of my mind since [ 
[wrote] any thing in this little book, which is 
now more than half a year ago,—the causes 
being mostly unknown to me; but | trust, and 
humbly pray they may be sanctified,—though 
the time seems very long. I often remember 


them, we took our seats in the library, which | and uSed by them ih basiness. “They, tse the | Goshen’ but now the swellings of Jordan fall 
we were anxious to inspect, and to which,| Arabic character and language in their deal-| heaving on me. Oh, the buffetings of Satan 


though it is private property, the proprietor | ings with the Musalmans ; but among-them- 
allows his brethren to have free access, for| selves they write the Arabic in the script He. | 
purposes of study. It contains, [ should think, | brew character. The number of Rabbis of | 
nearly the whole body of Jewish literature, | the first class is ten; but some other persons 
except some of the additions which have been| who have mo authority in the congregation, 
made to it in Europe, within the last quarter | are‘also denominated Rabbi. There are four 
of a century. The volumes, as is usually the|or five private libraries similar to that in 
case in JeWish bookstores, were almost all| which we were seated. Public worship is not 
plainly or shabbily bound.” daily performed in the synagogues as in the 

Bowring, in his report on Syria, which| holy cities ; and the individuals who resort to 
Wilson on this occasion seems to consider|them for private prayer, regulate their own 
correct, states the capital of the twenty-four | devotions, extending or contracting them as 





Hebrew mercantile houses at Damascus, occu- 
pied in foreign trade, to be about equivalent to 
$840,000. “The two most opulent are be- 
lieved to be Mourad Farhi and Raphael Nas- 
sim Farhi, whose wealth in trade exceeds one 
and a half millions [of piastres] each”—or 
about $70,000 a-piece. Nine other houses 
are estimated at sums varying between $45,- 
000 and $70,000 each. So that, after all, the 
wealth of the Jews of Damascus is only com- 
paratively great. 

“ The four chief Rabbis of the congrega- 
tion,” continues Wilson, “and a few other 
respectable persons, waited upon us [at the 
library], and heartily welcomed us to Damas- 
cus. ‘They seemed much interested in the 
account which | gave them of the Bene. Israel 
of Bombay, whose letters of introduction | had 
brought with me, and of my journey from 
Egypt to Mount Sinai and Mount Hor. We 
endeavoureg to show them that the prophecies 
respecting the desolations of Edom, which | 
had witnessed at Petra and other places, had 
been remarkably fulfilled; but we observed 
that they had but a scanty knowledge of the 
prophetical books, as is too much the case 
with the Jewish body throughout the world. 

* Finding that we had availed ourselves of 
catechizing them they proceeded to ask us if 
the English in their multifarious travels in all 
lands, had not yet arrived at the river Sabba- 
tion. When we told them that no such stream 
had been discovered, though European travel- 





they find convenient.” 
(To be continued.) 
sitesi 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
THE EFFICACY OF DIVINE GRACE, 
Exhibited in the 


LIFE OF CLEMENTS WILLETS, 
Who was bedridden 39 years, 


. 
' (Coneluded from page 279.) 


Looking back on her past life, she thus re- 
flects: ‘‘ More than 40 years are now gone 
since I fell lame ; and Nicholas Davis prophe- 
sied of it when | was in bodily health, but said 
I should be carried through: and so it hath 
been. I have been plentifully provided for 
every way. Moreover the Lord hath sent his 
servants and handmaids to visit me. I had 
[a visit] lately from Joseph Oxley from Old 
England, and Benjamin Swett and Anthony 
Morris from the Southward, and Patience 
Brayton from Swanzey in New England.” 

Of the visit of Joseph Oxley, he gives the 
following interesting account in his journal. 

“ At Bethpage we visited a poor woman 
Friend, whose name was Clements Willets, 
who was taken ill when she was about nine- 
teen years of age, with the rheumatism, soon 
after which she was confined to her bed, even 
until the time I saw her, which she then told 
me, in. the presence of many other Friends, 
was thirty-eight years. She is so emaciated 





lers had traversed almost every part of the} and reduced as to be an object of wonder to 
East, they declared their firm belief in its ex- | those that see her ; she is so decrepit as scarce- 
istence, and expressed the hope that it may/|ly to be able to move one joint, or any part 
soon be found. Josephus, according to the} about her, and has not seen her hands for very 
existing manuscripts of his history of the Jew-| many years. She has almost outlived all her 
ish war, makes the Sabbatic river stop during | pains, which are now centred in weakness. 
six days of the week, and flow on the seventh. | ‘hat she continues to live is marvellous ; and 
Pliny makes it rest on the Sabbath, as do the| through all her sore afflictions and trials she 
Rabbis. Both Pliny and Josephus .make this| praises the Lord for his blessings to her soul, 
river, probably some periodical fount, to be/lies in great composure of mind, and wholly 


that | have had to pass through, while the 
terrors of the Almighty were upon me, and 
his righteous judgments took hold of the trans- 
gressing part. | was then like one distracted ; 
but yet.J have a secret trust [ shall be deliver. 
ed, for | have always heretofore found mercy. 
Praise and thanksgiving be to his great name 
forever! 

“| find as | advance in age | grow colder 
and colder, every year. Nature being nigh 
spent, and the natural heat so much abated, 
that it is difficult for my good friends to keep 
me warm enough to be comfortable ; which 
sometimes makes me fearful I shall get into a 
spirit of murmuring ; a state which | sincerely 
desire to be preserved from, that so I may not 
fall at last upon the borders of the land of 
Canaan.” 

Clements Willets dictated a letter to a 


Friend in Philadelphia, from which the follow- 


ing is extracted, the 238d of Eighth month, 
i771. 

“It is now more than 42 years since the 
beginning of my lameness, and more than 30 
since | have been confined to my bed, not 
being able to move myself thereon from the 
very first ;” and “ now for years | cannot lift 
my hands so high as to see them; but in all 
this affliction, | have never yet had cause for 
a murmuring thought; but I have believed 
from the very first, that it was in love and 
mercy to my soul, and for the sake of some 
others, that the good hand of Providence was 
so singularly laid upon me: for when I was 
first confined, and strove with flesh and blood, 
{ could find no content. Then I covenanted 
to be content if my good Master would but 
provide for me such things as I should have 
need of; and to this day he has performed 
more than I could ask, blessed be his great 
and everlasting arm, which never fails his 
wrestling seed; but he often leads them by 
the still waters and near the Shepherd’s tents, 
where he carries his flocks to rest at noon, 
and lie down in green pastures, where none 
can make them afraid. 

“ But I fear I shall go too far in this plea- 
sant path, therefore shall return and take no- 
tice of thy query concerning suffering times 
and great poverty of spirit, which [ freely 
own | have-had a large share therein; and [ 
find the conflicts of the spirit are harder to 
bear than those of the flesh, so that | have often 
thought I lay as a stone in the bottom of Jor- 
dan, where the waves fell heavy upon me, and 
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often went over my head. At other times I 
have compared myself to Jonah when in the 
whale’s belly, when the weeds were wrapped 
about his head. Oh then, how did my cries 
ascend to him that delivered Jonah; who said 
‘If L am cast out of thy sight, yet will | once 
more look toward thy holy temple.’ 

“ The letters of my good friends are a great 
comfort to me in my lonelike state, though | 
am not about to complain of the Author there- 

.of, who always remembers mercy in the midst 
of judgment; whose yoke | find to be easy 
and his burdea light ; blessed and praised be 
his everlasting arm of great power ; and bless- 
ed are all those that take his yoke upon them 
and bear it in their youth, Ob, that our youth 
might prove it! and then they would know the 
sweet enjoyment of sitting alone and keeping 
silence: then they would patiently wait and 
quietly hope for the salvation of our God. 

‘‘Qur blessed Lord, when he was in that 
prepared body, to encourage a little flock told 
them, ‘ Fear not, it is your heavenly Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.’ At 
another time he told his followers, that the 
harvest was great, and the labourers few ; 
therefore he bid them pray to their heavenly 
Father that he would be pleased to send forth 
more labourers into his harvest. 

**] have understood there are many young 
Friends in Philadelphia—for whom | have felt 
great desires in my heart, (not without tears) 
for their preservation ; and that there might be 
none among them of that number that we read 
of, who made excuses when they were call- 
ed to the marriage supper. One had bought 
a farm; another a yoke of oxen ; and a third 
had married a wife,—so they could not come. 
Oh ! the dismal sentence that was pronounced 
against them.” ‘Oh, that our youth might 
become wise, and remember their Creator be- 
fore the evil days come : that their hearts might 
be applied unto Wisdom, and their ears atten- 
tive to his voice, whose cry and call has been 
throughout all ages of the world, * My son, 
give me thy heart.’ And if the heart is but 
rightly given up, I make no doubt but some of 
our youth will be raised up and qualified to 
supply the places of our worthy elders that 
are gone from good works to rewards, 

* My heart has been filled with love to all 
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tabernacle, the children of Israel were to jour-| The testimony of the Monthly Meeting of 
ney on, but while it was over them they were | Westbury concerning her, explains the cause 


to remain in their tents. 
pared my long spiritual and tribulated pilgrim- 
age. ‘The Israelites were 40 years in their 
wilderness travel, sometimes going a little 
forward, and then backward or crooked ; so 
my travel has been about 40 years [while] 
confined to my bed, not able to sit up or help 
myself without pain, but little in the whole 
time, neither could I lie on either side. The 
Israelites often murmured, so have | often! 
been afraid | should murmur or despair be- 
fore I got over Jordan, where | have often 
thought | lay as a stone in the bottom, while 
the enemy roared against me, and the accuser 


of the brethren sometimes uttered slanders ; | 


but | have witnessed Truth to be near for my 
help, which has ever been able to give the 
victory.” 

‘Thad great joy by the visit of my brother- 
in-law Samuel Hughes, from Pennsylvania, 


Even so | have com-| of her frequent removals from house to house. 


Her friends say: “She was fora series of 
years provided for at the care of this meeting ; 
and being for the conveniency of her support, 
frequently removed to different families, was 
at intervals of time, as her experience requir- 
ed, assisted by Friends where she resided in 
penning down those remarks that contain the 
account of her life, which we think worthy to 
be preserved, although it may be far short of 
what it would, had she been capable of writing 
herself.” 

The testimony also says that “ Through the 
| prevalence of the disorder her limbs and nerves 
were so contracted, and joints drawn out of 
place,” “ that she became an object of pity.to 
the beholders; yet in the most extreme pains 
of her bodily infirmities her understanding was 
preserved.” ‘Her body lay in one posture 
near 39 years, and almost 20 of them she did 


whom I never had seen, nor ever expecied to | not see her own hands; but the day she died 


see, his wife, my sister, being dead some 
years. His companion was a friend named 
Abel Thomas. 
satisfaction, gave me an account of my dear 
aged father and mother, and the other branches 
of the family. My father now is in his 90th 
year and in health. He saw him last Fall, 
and he rode three miles to a meeting.” . . 
“* Samuel Hughes has been a choice, good, re- 
ligious husband: his first wife was my eldest | 
half sister Elizabeth, by whom he had three 
children, Rachel, William and Jesse—the 
youngest being a sucking babe when his wile 
died. His loss was very great, and trouble so | 


much that he thought not to keep house : but | 


his good father advised him to the contrary : 
and when two years were expired, his futher 


advised him to seek another wile, and directed | 
him where, and he accordingly did, she being | 


a widow with two children: and it was, | be- 
lieve, a happy watch ; she being a very good | 
mother-in-law.” “They kept their children | 
together, and were, | believe, very happy. 
This account brought such nearness that || 
hope may remain. 

“ The first time I saw my brother Samuel | 
Hughes | was told there was a stranger on a| 
visit to the island ; and though | was desirous | 


My dear brother, to my great | 


her nerves being relaxed, they were raised in 
her own view, greatly to the admiration of 
herself and those about her.” She “ appeared 
sensible the time was near come that she had 
so long waited for, with many prayers that faith 
and patience might hold out to the end. And 
on the 5th day of the Sixth month, 1772, she 


-|departed this life at the house of Thomas 


Jackson, near Jericho, aged 62 years, and we 

doubt not of her being admitted into the man- 

sions of eternal glory, where the wicked cease 

from troubling and the weary are at rest.” 
<=sintiliaae 


For ** The Friend.” 


The Expected Comet. 
(Continued from page 233.) 

The extravagant excursions of the human 
mind, in which the authors of the several hy- 
potheses above described have indulged, in 
their attempts to explain the nature of comets 
and the effect which they may have heretofore 
had, or may continue to have, upon the state 
of things on our globe, seem to be somewhat 
analogous to the wanderings of these erratic 
orbs themselves. ‘The latter, moving in orbits 
of great eccentricity, fly off far from the region 
of the sun,—the body which regulates their 


the faithful in Christ Jesus wherever they be, | to know who it was, yet my good friends kept | motiuns,—so that they get almost beyond, and 


with whom. my spirit is very nearly united in | 
the covenant of peace, | hope never to be bro- 
ken—also desiring their prayers. 


divers Friends mentioned], | take my last 
leave—and bid you all farewell; desiring to 
remain your fellow traveller in the straight 
and narrow way. Cc. W." 
1772. “I had a very extraordinary visit 
from my good and kind Friends Anthony Bene- 
zet and John Elliott of Philadelphia, accompa- 
nied by Thomas Dobson of New York. Hav- 
ing heard that our Friend Anthony gave away 
books, | desired him to send me a few small 
ones ; and he was so kind as to send me five or 
six-and-twenty, the most of them small, yet 
there were four bound books, and one pretty 
large, half-bound. My friend’s books were 
more prized, than if he had sent mesilver or gold. 
“* When the cloud was removed from off the 


| 


it from me, and thought they had best have a 
sitting first; and a good time it was, | think 





;some of them, perhaps, entirely beyond, the 
reach of his light and influence. So it is with 


My brother spoke a few words to this effect ; the wild conjectures of these fanciful philoso- 
“ Now in a feeling sense of much love [to|‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither | phers ; they pursue paths as eccentric as those 


hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 


ceive, the good things the Lord hath in store} 
for them that love him;’ with some more to} 


the same import; which | just mention, with- 
out boasting, as the gracious dealings of the 
Most High with my poor afflicted soul in a 
lone-like state of probation, wherein | never 
found any want, whilst mine eye was fixed, 
and my heart attentive to Him who promised 


| of the comets ; and thus wander on beyond the 
limits of sober truth and sound reason, that 
which should ever govern, and be, as it were, 
the central sun, of all investigations into the 
causes of physical phenomena, Let us learn 
from the history of these speculations, a lesson 
on the weakness and fallibility of the human 
understanding ; and let us thankfully admire 
the wisdom which has not left man thus to 


he would pray the Father, and he wonld send | grope his way in spiritual matters, but for his 
his disciples another Comforter, even the Spirit} advancement in that knowledge which con- 


of Truth, which should abide with his people 
forever, or to the end of the world. Even so 
be it saith my soul! Amen. Amen.” 

The foregoing appears to be the last entry 
made by Clements Willets. 


cerns his highest interest has provided him 
with a surer and safer guide than the lamp of 
reason. 

It is now time to say something of the mo- 
tions of comets in order that the reader may 
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be able to comprehend the grounds upon which 
the returns of certain of them have been cor- | 
rectly foretold by astronomers. | 
It is now fully established that comets re- | 
volve around the sun by regular laws, similar 
to those which regulate the planetary move- 
ments, and that their orbits are very elongated | 
ellipses, the sun being in one of the foci. Some 
of them, however, may perhaps move in hyper- 
bolas or parabolas, the form of these curves 
not differing much near their vertices, (the 
only part of a comet’s orbit that we are able 
to examine), from that of a very lengthened 
ellipse. From three good observations of the 
position of a comet in the heavens, what are 
called the elements of its orbit may be calcu- 
lated. Newton was the first to point out the 
method of doing this. Halley, applying his 
method to a great number of comets, the posi- 
tions of which had been observed and record- 
ed, found on comparing the resulting elements, 
that the comets of 1531, 1607, and 1682, 
moved nearly in the same orbit. The inter- 
vals between these periods being nearly the 
same, namely about 75 or 76 years, the iden- 
tity of the three comets appeared to Halley to 
be established. The difference in the intervals 
between the successive returns of the comet to 





particular point of its orbit, until 31 days after! pass through the plane of the earth’s orbit. 
the comet had passed. The vapoury mass) The two points where the path of the planet 
arrived according to calculation, and pursued | or comet thus ¢uts the plane .of the earth’s 
the path which mathematicians had determin- ‘orbit, are called the nodes, one the descending, 
ed ; and the earth, unharmed, “ kept the even | the other the ascending node. The position of 
tenor of its way.” At the time of its last re-|the latter in the heavens as expressed by its 
turn in 1846, Biela’s comet presented the |/ongitude, constitutes the second element of a 
singular appearance of a double comet; and! comet’s orbit. The third element is the lon- 
the observations on the relative motions of the | gitude of the comet (or in other words, its 
two bodies, seemed to indicate that the smaller | position in the heavens) when at that point of 
one was revolving round the other, after the| its orbit nearest the sun ; this element is desig-, 


manner of a satellite. 

But to return to Halley’s comet, the history } 
of which has been introduced for the purpose 
of illustrating the means which astronomers 
possess, of identifying the successive returns 
of the same comet. When it is considered 
that the size, brilliancy, and general appear- 
ance, both of the tail and nucleus of a comet 
are subject to frequent changes, varying 
greatly sometimes in the course of a few days, 
it will be seen that these characteristics afford 
no reliable data for judging whether a comet 
observed at one time is the same as that which 
has been seen and described at some former 
period, The insufficiency of this test will ap- 
pear more evident when it is stated, that some 
700 comets have been observed and recorded, 


the same part of its orbit, amounted to about | and that now, when the skies are so diligently 
15 months, which Halley ascribed to the at-|searched with telescopes, scarcely a year 
traction of Jupiter and Saturn; and he con-| passes without at least one of these vapoury 
cluded that its next period would be longer|orbs being descried in the heavens, and that 
than either of the preceding. He therefore|in some years, as many as 3, 4, and 5 have 


ventured the prediction that it would again re- 
turn about the year 1753, and would reach its 
perihelion (the point of its orbit nearest to the 
sun) in the latter part of that year, or the be- 
ginning of 1759. Subsequently, Clairaut, a 
distinguished French mathematician, computed 
the disturbing effects, or perturbations as they 
are called, of Jupiter and Saturn; and con- 
cluded that the action of the former would 


been discovered. It is only by a similarity 
in the form and position of their orbits, as ex- 
pressed by their “ elements,” that astronomers 
judge of the probable identity of comets seen 
at two or more periods. It was from a com- 
parison of the elements of the comets of 
1531, 1607, and 1682, as has already been 
stated, that Halley concluded that they were 
returns of the same comet ; and when the read- 


lengthen its period 518 days, and that of the|er comes to examine these elements in detail, 
latter 100 days, so that it might be expected | and compare them for himself, he will acknow- 
to return to its perihelion about the 13th of the| ledge that this conclusion was by no means 
Fourth month, 1759, remarking, however,| groundless. But before giving these elements, 
that he might be in error as much asa month. | it will be necessary to explain, in a few words, 
The comet actually passed its perihelion on| what the elements of a comet’s orbit are, or at 
the 13th of the Third month, just 31 days/| least such of them as are needed for our pur- 
before the time mentioned by Clairaut. The | pose. 

second predicted return of Halley’s comet oe! The imaginary surface or plane in which 
curred in 1835 within about 10 days of the|the whole of any planet’s path or orbit is in- 
time calculated by astronomers. Since 1819|cluded, and extending to an unlimited dis- 
the periods of two other comets have been/|tance beyond that orbit, is what is called the 
ascertained and their returns regularly pre-| plane of the orbit of that particular planet. 
dicted and observed,—Encke’s comet with a| This plane or imaginary surface is of course 
period of 3} years, and Biela’s with a period of | perfectly even throughout, and it in every case 





6? years. They are both of them small and 


passes through the sun’s centre. Now the 


without tails. It was the expected return of| planes of the orbits of the several planets do 


the latter in 1832 that excited so much appre- 
hension for the safety of our planet, it being 
supposed by some that it would come in con- 
tact with the earth. To quiet the fears of the 
people, the Board ‘of Longitude of the French 
government directed Arago to prepare and 
publish a statement of all that science had 
discovered regarding the course of the expect- 
ed visitant. He accordingly stated, in the 
essay prepared in consequence of this direc- 
tion, that although the comet would pass very 
near the orbit of the earth, or perhaps actuall y 
cross it, yet the earth would not arrive at that 


none of them coincide with the plane of the 
earth’s orbit, but are all inclined to it a few 
degrees. The planes of the comets’ orbits are 
also inclined in a similar manner, except that 
the degree of inclination is far more various, 
being in some comets exceedingly small, while 
in others it is almost a right angle. This 
then, the inclination of the plane of its orbit 
to that of the earth’s orbit, is the first element 
of a comet. 

From what has just been explained, it will 
be seen that a planet or comet, in the course 
of its revolution around the sun, must twice 


nated as the longitude of the perihelion, ‘The 
fourth element is the comet’s least distance 
from the sun, and is called the perihelion dis- 
tance, The fifth element is the course of mo- 
tion which the comet has in its revolution 
round the sun. It may be either from west to 
east, like that of the earth and other planets, 
or the contrary; in the former case it is said 
to be direct, in the latter, retrograde. 

If the reader has understood the foregoing 
explanations, he is now prepared for the fol- 
lowing table, in which are given the elements, 
as calculated by Halley, of the orbits describ- 
ed by the comets of 1531, 1607, and 1682, 
The perihelion distance is expressed in mil- 
lions of miles, the earth’s distance from the 
sun being 95 millions of miles. 














Year of the comet, 1531 1607 1682, 
1. Inclination, . ww 17° 2 17° 56’ 
2. Longitude of node, 49° 25’ 50° 21’ 51° 16’ 
3. Longitude of peri- 

helion, 301° 39’ 302° 16’ 302° 53’ 
4. Perihelion dis- 

tance, 54 553 55 
5. Course of motion, | Retrograde. | Retrograde. | Retrograde. 


The differences here presented are not 
greater than might readily result from errors 
in the observations upon which the calcula- 
tions were founded, besides the changes to 
which the form and position of the orbit are 
liable from the disturbing effect of the attrac- 
tion of the planets. The agreement between 
the corresponding elements in the above table 
will appear more remarkable and more con- 
clusive of the identity of these comets, when 
we reflect that the coincidence is not confined 
to two or three particulars only, but that it 
extends simultaneously to five different ele- 
| ments entirely independent of each other ; and 
further, that the first element may vary in 
different comets from nothing through all the 
intermediate values to 90 degrees, that the 
| second and third range from U° to 360° ; that 
the fourth for comets actually known, varies 
from a little over half a million to 384 millions 
of miles; and that of the comets whose ele- 
ments have been calculated, about one-half 
have their motion digect, the rest retrograde. 
Such then was the evidence which Halley 
possessed of the identity of the comets of the 
three years mentioned above, and which in- 
duced him to hazard the prediction of its return 
in 1758 or early in the following year. The 
verification of this prediction formed an impor- 
tant era in the history of astronomical sci- 
ence. 

The paper containing Halley’s researches 
was first published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1705. In a subsequent edition he 
expressed his opinion still more confidently, 
and added the request, that if the comet should 
return according to his prediction, a just pos- 
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terity would remember that the discovery was 
made by an Englishman. 

Halley also conjectured that his comet was 
the same, as the one so conspicuously seen in 
1456,—that great comet whose appearance at 
a time when the Turks seemed likely to over- 
run Europe, spread such terror throughout 
christendom, and caused Pope Calixtus III. to 
order the bells to be rung daily, and public 
prayers to be offered by the people for protec- 
tion from their threefold enemies, Satan, the 
Comet, and the Turks. The elements of this 
comet have since been computed, and show 
. that Halley’s conjecture was correct. 


(To be concluded.) 


—————<_ 
Selected. 
WHERE HAST THOU GLEANED? 
Ruth ii. 19. 


Where hast thou gleaned to-day, immortal one ? 
In paths of sensual pleasure, where the flowers 
Of earthly fragrance have thy pathway strown— 
And didst thou rest in those terrestrial bowers ? 
Young pilgrim! pluck them not, they’ll wither on the 


way, 
But gather that which nourisheth, while yet ’tis call- 
ed to-day. 


Where hast thou gleaned to-day? In scanty fields 
Of peverty and wretchedness and woe? 
That barren ground yet rich instruetion yields, 
Unfolding lessons it is good to know. 
Ne'’er ~y the smiles of heaven, which hover o’er thy 
o 
Be in the daily sacrifice unnumbered or forgot. 


Where hast thou gleaned to-day? Amid the strife 
Of those who sow, to reap, and gather gold? 
Leave—leave this waste and weariness of life, 
And reap ye—gather ye that wealth untold, 
Which to your earthly course will be “the pearl of 


ce, 
And open for the humble one the gate of Paradise. 


Where hast thou gleaned to-day? The ample plain 
Where Knowledge spreads her banquet—where the 
tide 
Of intellect sweeps through the broad domain, 
In all its depth and power, and pomp and pride— 
Say, hast thou grasped at shadows, which the sun 
Of pure religion hath not shone upon ? 


Where hast thou gleaned to-day ? From Wisdom’s 


page, 
Where Truth her heavenly banner hath unfurled ? 
Where priests and prophets have, from age to age, 
Foretold the glories of the eternal world? 
Then ponder them, immortal one, nor let thy footsteps 
stray 
From Him who is the Holy One—“the Life, the 
Truth, the Way.” 





Selected. 
CHRISTIAN SUBMISSION. 


The following lines were written a few years since, 
by the venerable poet Montgomery, expressive of his 
sense of nature’s decay, and his submission under 
affliction, to Him who does all things well : 


“ Father—thy will, not mine, be done!” 
So prayed on earth thy suffering Son, 
So in his name I pray ; 
My spirit fails, the flesh is weak, 
Thy help in agony I seek, 
O take thy cup away! 


If such be not thy sovereign will, 
The wiser pur then fulfil, 
My wishes I resign, 
Into thine hands my soul commend, 
On thee for life or death depend ; 
Thy will be done, not mine. 





For‘ The Friend.” | of Christ Jesus, have been from pride of sta- 


| 
1 
| 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 288.) 


By the Ist of the Twelfth month, 1792, | 
Rebecca Jones was well enough to attend | 
meeting, there to bear public testimony to the | 
goodness and mercy of God. On the 10th of | 
Fifth month, 1794, she wrote a letter to Tho- 
mas Scattergood who was then about sailing 
for Europe. It was endorsed “ To be opened | 
when at sea, and recurred to in Great Britain | 
and Ireland.” 

“ After leaving thy house last evening, my | 
mind was swallowed up in that love and friend. | 
ship which is better felt than expressed; and, 


‘now, in the greatest sincerity, and under that 





influence, my heart bids thee ‘Go, and the} 
Lord God go with thee.’ 

‘* When thou arrivest on the British shores, 
remember me, and pray for me when thou 
canst; for though I have been, through the | 
Lord’s ever adorable mercy, favoured to see | 
for, and feel with thee, yet now under the | 
prospect of a family visit, | am ready to sink, 
and very much doubt my ability to get through 





tion in their employers, deemed unworthy to 
sit at their tables. ‘Though difference of wealth 


;and station may make a difference of caste 


sufficient to separate members of society in the 
social and domestic relations, yet those who 
are visiting the seed of God in a country, will 
be drawn to that seed, wherever it is to be 
found. ‘To such the distinction of rich and 


| poor, noble and plebeian, master and servant, 


will be lost ; or if not entirely so, their pre- 
dilection will be in favour of the lowly, 
whilst the query of the Apostle will be remem- 
bered,—** Hath not God chosen the poor of 
this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the king- 
dom which he hath promised to them that love 
Him?” Does it not seem far more natural 
that a true humble-hearted minister of the 
Gospel, should be a servant to others, than 
that such an one should seek associates among 
the rich and the great,—should attend fashion- 
able soirees,— should, while rustling in the rich- 
est silks and satins, worked up into a plain 
shape, receive with dignity and condescension 
the salutations of nobles? 

People sometimes find themselves brought 


to the honour of my great and good Master, | into unpleasant situations {rom want of proper 


being a much poorer creature than thou hast 
any idea of, 

“May the Lord on high, who is mightier 
than the noise of many waters, be thy ‘ bow 
and battle-axe, thy shield, and thy exceeding 
great reward.’ When thou meetest with my 
friends, say to them from me, that my love 
for them and for the ever-blessed Truth, re- 
mains unimpaired ; but that being lately raised 
from the brink of the grave, they must not 
expect many more written testimonials of my 
love to them ; because being near the end of 
the painful journey of life, | have less time 
and ability for writing, and am strictly enjoin- | 
ed to salute but few by the way. 

** My sincere and ardent desire is, that in 
those towns and places where Friends are | 
numerous, thou mayest remember that valua- 


courtesy and respect towards those they esteem 
poor. An anecdote is related of John Salkeld 
which illustrates in some measure this subject. 
This eminent minister during one of his reli- 
gious visits to England, had a meeting appoint- 
ed for him at a place some miles distant. A 
Friend was to call in a carriage, and take him 
to the dwelling of one residing close by the 
house where the meeting was to be held. This 
proposed companion not coming in time, John 
Salkeld concluded to go thither on foot. He 
accordingly started, and near the close of the 
day, which had proved wet and stormy, he 
reached the Friend’s house where they were 
to have lodged. ‘The Friend who was looking 
out for the carriage and its contents, had little 
idea that the wet and soiled foot traveller was 
the minister. John Salkeld without discover- 


ble class in society, who are hired in families, | ing himself asked if he could have a night’s 
called, in that country, servants, among whom | lodging. The master of the house replied, he 
there is a number of valucble, tender-spirited | expected company, but if he would go into the 
Friends, with whom I had some precious meet- | kitchen with his servants he might stay. John 
ings ; the remembrance whereof is pleasant at} accepted this invitation, such as it was, and 
this moment. | took his place with those accounted menials. 
‘“‘ And now, under a renewed hope and per- | The Friends in the carriage did not arrive ; 
suasion, that all things necessary will be fur-| and in the morning John was informed from 
nished thee, by Him who hath so evidently | the owner, that if he would load manure until 
put thee forth, my whole heart salutes thee, breakfast time, he should have a meal for pay. 
and bids thee endearedly farewell in the Lord ;| John said he could do that, and proceeded in- 
and am thy sister, in unfeigned regard and}dustriously to work. The meeting-house was 
true Christian fellowship. jin sight, and John being told by the Friend 
«“ P, 3.—Don’t be afraid to trust thy Good| what it was, and that a meeting was to be held 
Master, if he enjoins upon thee to hold meet- | there that morning, said he believed he would 
ings in the cabin ; he will make way for ear attend it. He accordingly went, and to the 
in this and every other work he may assign | surprise and consternation of his host took the 
pitts an pomaen eeongatians haa|¥y Mictbdiior ao gence <td calliedoes 
’ yes s 2m 5 | bY Dis aste ; nd authority to 
quit thyself like a.man, enduring hardness as | preach the Gospel of life and salvation, prov- 
a good soldier, and the very God of Peace and| ing himself a workman that needed not to be 





consolation be with thee. Amen.” 


The advice of Rebecca Jones in this letter 
is peculiarly appropriate. Many of the really 
excellent amongst men,—the very salt of the 
earth, have been servants, and those in very 
humble life. Faithful ministers of the Gospel 


ashamed. When the opportunity was over, 
the Friend, mortified deeply, came to John and 
pressed him to go home with him to dinner. 
This John declined, saying significantly, * J 
have been at thy house before !” 

About the close of the year 1794, Rebecca 
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Jones thus wrote to Thomas Scattergood :— time to cover the earth, as the waters cover 
“Sitting pensively and alone this evening, the sea, May Infinite Wisdom be pleased, 
whilst Friends are assembled at the High street | for his own name’s sake, to hasten this day ; 
meeting-house, and recounting some of the and may we wait in patience, and endure hard- 
Lord’s gracious dealings and marvellous acts | ness as good soldiers, for Christ’s sake, seeing 
towards and upon me, thou was brought so that to him and his followers the victory is 
preciously near to my disconsolate mind, that | decreed,” 

I have taken the pen in hand to tell thee so.| How low and humble the condition of mind 
Thy letter to me, written partly at sea, and in which Rebecca Jones was kept by her Di- 
thy remembrance of me in those to thy dear vine Master! Often the true minister of the 
wife and son, both revived and contrited my Gospel must go mourning in the tribulated 
spirit. Our dear brother Samuel Emlen was path of obedience ; and we may receive it as a 
at our North meeting this morning, where he certain truth, that those who know not inward 





For ** The Friend.” 


ELIZABETH FRY. 


(Continued from page 285.) 


The quotations with which the preceding 
article concluded, bear the date of Sixth month, 
1833 and 1834, and it was about the close of 
the latter year that Isaac Crewdson published 
“The Beacon.” ‘That work, under cover of 
an attack upon the leading heresy of Elias 
Hicks, attempted to confound it with the doc- 
trine of the universal and saving Light as laid 
down in the Apology ; and the author betray- 


was enabled to declare the master’s counsel conflicts and fiery baptisms, are not walking | ed, in so doing, a confusion of ideas, which 


faithfully in a living testimony, which, with a/in the favour of the Lord, nor advancing to- 
similar one from dear Deborah Darby two wards that city where sorrow is unknown. 


seems to show that he could not have under- 
| stood the views of Barclay and the primitive 


weeks ago, was like-summing up the evidences|'That wise woman and sound minister Sarah| Friends. ‘The subsequent career of Isaac 


for me, now near the close of the arduous fa-| Harrison, wrote thus in 1796 from England: 
mily visit | have been engaged in, and which|** When | last met with Nicholas Waln at 


| Crewdson and his associates, proved that the 
points on which at that time they avowed their 


1 trust will be completed in another week. I York, he was in a very tried state, not having | dissent from the Society, were only indications 


have proceeded gradually ; often beset with opened his mouth in testimony since he left 
discouragements ; often in great weakness and |[reland, nor for sometime before. Poor man! 
fear. But the Lord who healed me in sick-' he has to travail in the deeps ; and | wish with 
ness, has been near, and to Him be the praise all my heart, that it was the case with some 
of his own works ; for indeed his hand alone | others. Then | believe, the grace would be 
has opened a door of admission into the houses | more magnified, and the creature less gratified 
of my friends, and melted many of our hearts | both in visiters, and visited.” 

together, under the softening influences of his) Sarah Grubb says in one of her letters, * I 
great mercy and loving-kindness toward us.| remember to have heard that Samuel Fother- 


of the progress already made in the new road 
which they were travelling, and which finally 
ended in their adopting many of the rites and 
ceremonies of other religious societies, 

That Elizabeth Fry was not fully acquaint- 
ed with the sentiments advanced by Isaac 
Crewdson and his friends, is scarcely possible ; 
| that she could only see in what was occurring 
around her, the taking of a much higher evan- 





May I be kept little and low before him, and/gill in the last journey he took, was often so! gelical grougd than had generally been taken 


mayest thou derive some encouragement from /|exceedingly stripped and tried, particularly 


by the Society—bordering, as she appre- 


this feeble testimony to his goodness ; so as to|after his public appearances, that the unity or| hended in a few on Calvinism,—a_ suppos- 


finish the work whieh may be given thee to do| approbation of the least child in the family 
in that part of the Lord’s vineyard, where he| would have revived him; [this] led him to ac- 
has many precious plants, unto whom my spi- | knowledge he was never more weak, and apt 
rit is united in Christian fellowship. \to doubt the rectitude of his ministry ; [yet] a 

“ Our Yearly Meeting [Ninth month, 1794] Friend of much religious worth and spiritual 
was large and solemn; and some steps have discernment, who was often with him, told 
been taken, | hope, in best wisdom, for the me, that it was never more pure and baptiz- 
advancement of the great and good cause. A | ing.” 


joint committee of men and women Friends); ‘Thomas Cash had a saying to this purport, 


‘ed difference of opinion more in word than 
reality, among the leaders of the tribes, in 
| which she took neither one side nor the other, — 
leads irresistibly to the conclusion, that her 
|own opinions inclined her towards those who 
had given rise to the controversy to which she 
‘alludes, and who were not long in giving de- 
cisive evidence of their entire alienation from 
‘the Society and its principles. That Elizabeth 








was appointed to consider and arrange matters ‘* We cannot think too lowly of ourselves if, Fry was herself far from being entirely at one 


for opening a boarding-school for the youth,| we do not despair.” This doctrine was beau- 
so that in time we may have an American tifully and very characteristically set forth by 
Ackworth, which was dear Sarah Grubb’s our simile-loving Friend James Simpson,— 
prospect. 1 am too old to enter again into the « Friends, be as little as the snow birds, and 
service, but as my heart wishes prosperity to then the Devil cant hit you.” 

the work, | have submitted to have my name! A young Friend of Philadelphia, who was 
on that committee. ° r . *| passing through great exercises of mind, was 
* It is indeed a solemn day everywhere: O much depressed. He felt as though he were 
that the inhabitants of the earth may now/of no value or importance to any one; in 
Jearn righteousness. May the work thou art’ short, that no man cared for his soul. Whilst 
engaged in be blessed by the great Master; in this condition, feeling his mind drawn to 
for as the ability is from him, so must we also call upon that honourable elder William Wil- 
leave the issue with Him who can work with- | son, he went in fear, thinking it almost pre- 


out us, and also with us, as he pleaseth. May sumption in him, to venture to intrude on a 


thy heart endure and thy hands be strong in| father in the Truth. “When he was introduc- | 


with Friends, is acknowledged more than 
once ; and that her conduct was far from con- 
| sistent in respect to her support of several of 
our testimonies, is obvious on the most cur- 
| sory perusal of her journal. 

The following extracts speak for themselves 

las regards the system which she pursued with 
her children; the consequences of which were 
what could have been readily foretold. 

1829. “Something has occurred which 
has brought»me into conflict of mind ; how far 
to restrain young people in their pleasures, 
and how far to leave them at liberty. The 

longer I live the more difficult do | see educa- 
tion to be; more particularly, as it respects 





our Master’s service, that so his blessed will ed into the room where the worthy old Friend | the religious restraints that we put upon our 
may be perfected, and thy peace flow as a'sat, he was cordially received and greeted with | children ; to do enough, and not too much, is 
river. Think sometimes of poor me, and in-/a salutation in substance as follows: “1 take|a most delicate and important point. I begin 
tercede when thou canst for my preservation ;| it very kind indeed of thee, to call and see an | seriously to doubt, whether as it respects the 
for O, | feel as though I should sink like poor | old man, who did not know that there was any | peculiar scruples of Friends, it is not better, 
Peter did, were the Divine hand withdrawn ;| body in the world, thought him worth coming | quite to leave sober-minded young persons to 
and my faith, like his, is often very small. _|to visit. It is very kind indeed!” This un-| judge for themselves. Then the question 

“Thou art frequently in my affectionate expected reception immediately afforded relief| arises, when does this age arrive? | have 


remembrance,—may the Shepherd of Israel, to the disconsolate youth, and they were com- 


who evidently put thee forth, go before thee forted together. ‘ He that watereth, shall be 


and make all thy labour prosperous, under watered again.” 


his immediate blessing ; without which, nei- 
ther the planting of Pauly nor the watering of 
Apollos, will promote the intended happy in- 
crease of righteousness, which is in the Lord’s 


| 


(To be continued.) 





Love every man for Christ’s sake ; but fear 
none in His cause. 


such a fear that in so much mixing religion 
with those things which are not delectable, we 
may turn them from the thing itself. I see, 
feel and know, that where these scruples are 
adopted from principle, they bring a blessing 
with them; but where they are only adopted 
out of conformity with the views of tho ers, 
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have very serious doubts whether they are 
not a stumbling-block.” Vol. 2, p. 109. 


| 


plained of; for a love and delight in such | 


things, imprudently indulged at first, grows 


its trials and humiliations. It would be to me 
a pleasanter, and | think a more satisfactory 


Fourth month 26th, 1830, “ My arrival |up with them, and becomes strengthened more | thing, if the discipline of our Society had not 
at home was clouded by a party to which my | and more into confirmed habits ; and thus some ,so much of the inquisitorial in it, and did not 


O- 
5 a very peculiar one, and as to bringing my 
family up consistent Friends, a most difficult 
one, My husband not going hand in hand 
with me in some of these things, my children 
in no common degree, disliking the cross of 
the minor testimonies of Friends, and from 
deeply sorrowful circumstances, ofien having 
had their faith in them tried, also their being 
exposed unavoidably, to much association with 
those, who do not see these things needful, 
renders it out of my power to press my own 
opinions beyond a certain point. | believe it 
best and most expedient for them in small 
things and great to be Friends; it has been to 
me a blessed path, and my belief is that it 
would be so to them, if conscientiously walked 
in; but it is not | who can give them grace to 
do it, and if their not walking more consistent- 
ly brings reproach upon me,.even amongst 
those nearest to me—lI must bear it, I can- 
not deny that much as | love the principle— 
earnestly as | desire to uphold it, bitter expe- 
rience has proved to me that Friends do 
rest too much on externals ; and that valuable, 
indeed jewels of the first water, as there are 
many amongst them, yet there are also serious 
evils in our Society and amongst its members. 
Evils which often make my heart mourn, and 
have led me earnestly to desire, that we might 
dwell less on externals, and more on the spi- 
ritual work ; then | believe we should be as a 
people less in bonds, and partake more of the 
glorious liberty of the children of God.” II. 
p- 120. 

How wholesome and pertinent upon this 
subject of the early restraint of children, is 
the language of the London Discipline. 

* Forasmuch as a true Christian practice 
and every branch of it, is the fruit and effect 
of the inward sanctification of the heart, by 
the Spirit of Christ, for which we are frequent- 
ly to wait on him, in all humility and lowli- 
ness of mind; we tenderly advise, that every 
thing tending to obstruct or divert the minds 
of children, or those of more advanced years, 
from this good exercise, may be carefully 
avoided and taken out of the way. And it 
being evident that the glory and vanity of the 
world, and the pleasures and diversions of it, 
are of this nature and tendency ; we therefore 
advise that all parents and masters in the first 
place, be good examples to their children and 
families, in an humble circumspect walking, 
and with all plainness of habit and speech, 
which is agreeable to the cross of Christ, the 
example of our ancient Friends, and the fre- 
quent advices of this meeting; and also that 
they be very careful not to indulge their chil- 
dren in the use and practice of things contra- 
ry thereunto. 

‘“‘ For we are sensible, that by such habits 
of how little moment soever some may think 
them, the tender minds of children while very 
young, being lifted up and drawn aside from 
the simplicity of Truth, a foundation is early 


which possibly might have been prevented by 
parents doing their duty, in being good exam- 
ples and not cherishing the seeds of vanity 
and folly in their children, but on the contra- 
ry prudently discouraging every appearance 
of evil in them: which necessary duty we 
earnestly recommend to their serious conside- 
ration and practice, 1735.” 

The consequence of her thus yielding the 
reins of government over her children was 
the forming of connexions in marriage, which 
separated most of them from the Society. 

The conflict between her indulgent affec- 
tions as a mother, and her feelings of reli- 
gious duty as a consistent Friend; and the 
strait into which she was brought when her 
conduct, thus tending in two opposite direc- 
tions, had to be conformed to one or the other, 
is strikingly shown on the occasion of the 
marriage of her eldest daughter to an Episco- 
palian. 

Seventh month 5th, 1821. “TI have been 
favoured to return home in peace, and what 
is more, with the very consoling hope and be- 
lief that | have done right in leaving 
at Runcton, to judge for herself in this most 
important affair ; | cannot help thinking, that, 
in tender mercy, a kind Providence has per- 
mitted it, and that it will be for good should it 
take place. I have indeed had some awful 
plunges and deep wadings about it, but have 
never in any of them believed it right to 
alter our determination respecting our dearest 

” 

Eighth month 29th. “ My beloved daugh- 
ter — was married last Fifth-day, at 
Runcton, by my brother-in-law Francis Cun- 
ningham ; great as the trial certainly has been 
and is, to my natural feelings, of _her leaving 
the Society of Friends, yet [ am of opinion 
that whatever she may eventually settle into, 
we have done right in not preventing this con- 
nexion ; for my secret belief is, that it is for 
good, and a providential opening for her; 
though I am fully alive to the pains and disad- 
vantages attending her marrying out of the 
Society of Friends.” 

On the occasion of one of these marriages, 
she writes in her diary: “I disapprove the rule 
of our Society that disowns persons for allowing 
a child to marry one not a Friend,—it is a 
most undue and unchristian restraint as far 
as I can judge of it.” II. p. 151. 

So likewise in reference to the same subject 
she says in 1834: ‘“ With respect to my dear 
L *s engagement of marriage, | have ap- 
prehended that the hand of the Lord is in it; 
and oh! saith my soul may it prove so. ‘The 
pain of her leaving the Society, and the steps 
attending it, have begun to the wounding of 
my spirit ; for though [ do not set much value 
on outward membership in any visible church, 
yet it has its pains, at times great pains to me, 
and [ am ready to say, in my heart, How is 
it? When I have one after another of my 














laid for those undue liberties, so justly com-! family thus brought before our meeting, it has 


children were invited, and rather wished to| have become enemies to the cross of Christ, | interfere in some things that | believe no reli- 
We had some pains about it ;—my path| and forsaken and opposed the way of Truth ; | gious body has a right to take a part in; it 
ileads | think to undesirable results.” II. p. 


202. 
| That it was not merely on the subject of 


| marriage that she dissented from the Society, 


\is evident from the following among many 
passages. 

Sixth month 2nd, 1832. “ We have just 
concluded the Yearly Meeting. It has been 
in some respects a marked one, and | hope an 
instructive one. We had much advice parti- 
cularly from one Friend, upon the subject of 
Christian faith ; holding up much more decid- 
edly to our view the doctrine of the atonement, 
showing, that our actuating motive in all 
things must be faith in Him who suffered for 
us, and love for him who first loved us. In 
this | quite agree, but I felt with her as well 
as with some, that they strain the point of all 
our minor testimonies being kept to, as a ne- 
cessary proof of this love. I fully believe that 
many of us are called thus to prove our love ; 
but I also believe there are some, if not many 
among us, to whom this does not apply, and 
that we cannot, therefore lay down the rule 
for others.” II. p. 155. 

Such sentiments, wouldyif carried into prac- 
tice by our Society, soon its foundations, 
and lay waste its defences ; and they betray 
a laxity of principle of which she herself ap- 

rs to have been conscious. 

“These public events,” she says on one 
occasion, * bring me into care about myself, 
and a fear lest like Ephraim, | should be mix- 
ed among the people and lose my strength.” 
Il, p. 453. 

“| find in most things in the Religious So- 
ciety | belong to—in charities—in education 
—I am so much disposed from inclination and 
early habit, to take enlarged liberal ground, 
that perhaps watchfulness is needed, lest Chris- 
tian principle degenerate into laxity,” &c, IL. 
p- 214. 

That her Friends were much dissatisfied 
with some parts of her conduct is very evident ; 
on one occasion she says she felt as if a cloud 
hung over her in their view, and speaks of be- 
ing hurt by the want of what she considers 
true kindness and liberality in those to whom 
she wished to be most kind. 

At another time she writese— 
cast reflections upon me for my ‘ incorrigible 
love of the church’ as she considered it.” 
Il. p. 214. 

There are several passages throughout the 
two volumes which betray incidentally and 
almost unconsciously to herself, the same un- 
easiness on the part of the more experienced 
and consistent members of the Suciety. 


(To be continued.) 











A Battle between an Eagle and a Serpent. 


In the month of August, 1834, I was sailing 
up the Ohio river on board the fine steamer 
Warcousta, Capt. Norman, when, as we ap- 
proached a noted spot on the river called the 
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“ Robber’s Cave,” my attention was attracted Crescent for an extra containing the most im- 


by several loud screams. 


I looked above portant and gratifying intelligence from Mexi- | 


THE FRIEND. 





Friends, and of those professing with them, 
who desire their children to be educated in 





where the sound seemed to originate, and saw | CO, that has reached the United States for a|conformity with their religious principles and 


an eagle describing circles in the air in a most || 
beautiful and gracelul manner. 


cision, with outstretched but motionless wings, | 


it ever and anon uttered the peculiar scream «“ Three days later from Mexico—Arrival of 


which first drew my attention. Whilst | was. 
gazing in admiration at its elegant curves, it) 


suddenly changed its motion and descended ‘Sharp, arrived at Cat Island on Saturday af. 


As it wheeled of an early ratification of the treaty is most | 
around in its gyrations with mathematical pre- | favourable. 


ong time. It will be seen that the prospect 


“ New Orleans, May 21, 2 P. m. 


the Steamer Tay. 
“The Royal Mail steamship Tay, Captain 





with almost inconceivable velocity in @ pet-| ternoon, at 5 o'clock, P. m., from Vera Cruz, 


pendicular line to the earth! It went down, 
as one of the passengers described it, “ like al 


which port she left on the 16th inst. 
“The British Courier arrived at Vera Cruz 


’ . ; | . . . 
dart.” Before we could express our astonish-| 4 ihe morning of the 16th inst. from the city 


ment or give any opmion concerning its ob- | of Mexico, & 


reports that Herrera was elect- 


ject, it again arose and ascended to @ Great | ed President by an almost unanimous voie, 
height, with a rapidity almost equal to its de-| 5.4 that Pena y Pena was appointed Chief 


scent, bearing in its beak a large serpent! As | 


Justice of the Republic. Our dates from the 


it mounted up, the long body of the snake | city of Mexico are to the 24th. 


hung down from the beak of the eagle like the | 
end of a large rope. It wus not, however, 
lifeless. It squirmed in every direction, and | 
made strong efforts for its deliverance. But | 
in vain. ‘The eagle held it with a death grip. | 

The serpent resolving to sell his life as dear | 
as possible, endeavoured to impede the flying | 
of the bird, and by dint of hard struggling, | 
succeeded in getting its body over the back of | 
the eagle. 
aware of his danger. His wings were his 
only means of safe If these became bound, 
he must perish witlitenn. All his efforts, 
however, could not» ge the snake. The 
wily serpent, anaconda-like, drew itself more 
and more tightly around him. It now had 
the advantage in the contest. ‘The pinions of 
the eagle were pinioned, ‘The snake, coiled 
like a rope around the body of its adversary, 
was enabled completely to fetter its wings and 
stop its flight. The struggle ceased. The 
eagle was conquered! They both began to 
fall, bound together as they were. They 
came down as rapidly as they had ascended 
and fell into the river, So interested were 


* Congress had fixed on the 25th instant, as 
the day for the taking of the vote on the treaty 
—and it was generally supposed that the} 


as there were only about fifteen of the mem- 


testimonies. In consequence of the late period 
at which the arrangements for the resumption 
of the school were made, and the brief notice 
given to those who designed entering students, 
the Managers have decided to admit suitable 
applicants at any time during the present Sum- 
mer ‘Term—it being understood that the rule 
which limits admission to the commencément 
of the term will aflerwards be enforced. 

Applications for admission may be address- 
ed to Lindley M. Moore, Principal, West Ha- 

ord P. O., Delaware Co., Pa.; or to the 

Secretary of the Board of Managers, No. 39 
High street, Philadelphia. Letters for the 
students will be directed to the post-office above 
meutioned. 

Fifth month, 1848. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
The Committee to Superintend the Board- 


delphia on Sixth day, the 9th of next month, 


question will be nearly unanimously ndopted,|ing-schoo at West-town, will meet in Phila- 


bers who were against it, and they opposed it 
merely on account of the withdrawal of our 
troops from that quarter.” 

“We make the following extract froma 


ral.’ 
“City of Mexico, May 13. 

* At last the treaty is before the Mexican 
Congress, and were the members other than 
Mexicans, one would readily infer that an ex- 
change or ratification would soon follow ; but 
with Mexicans as the actors in the scene, no 
one can safely say what the denouement wiil 
be. 
“ The treaty was laid before Congress on 
Tuesday, the 10th, by Rosa, the Minister of 
Foreign Relations. He accompanied its pre- 
sentation with a long address, which is said to 
have been an able one. The strictest mea- 
sures have been adopted by the Congress to 


the officers and passengers in the singular keep the members in their seats—fines have 





contest, that the steamer backed water, a boat 
put off, andin a few minutes the two bellige- 
rents were laid upon our deck, dead! ‘The 
snake had wound itself completely around the 
wings of the noble bird. 

Whilst I stood gazing upon the two objects, 
my mind was forcibly impressed with the 
analogy between this incident and the effects 
of vice. At a distance sin is peculiarly at- 
tractive. Serpent-like, it displays a variety 
of beautiful colours. It appears extremely 
fascinating ; but when indulged in, its results 
are fatal. It ensnares; it fetters; it destroys. 
Not only does it prevent man from soaring 
toward heaven, but it binds and weakens him, 
end’ brings him to the grave.—American 
Cabinet. 


THE FRIEND. 











SIXTH MONTH 3,1848. 





From the Philadelphia Inquirer we extract 
as follows : 
“We are indebied to the New Orleans 


been imposed, and a deprivation of citizenship 
| for some length of time for the recusant—and 


at 3 o’clock, Pp M. 

The Committee on Instruction to meet on 
the same day, at 10 o’clock, a. m.; and the 
Visiting Committee to attend at the school on 


The feathered pirate now became | letter of our valuable correspondent * Chapar- | Seventh-day afternoon, the 3rd proximo. 


Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 
Phila., Fifth mo, 27th, 1848, 





A Teacher Wanted. 


Wanted a Friend to take charge of the male 
department of the boarding-school at Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio, for the Winter term, com- 
/mencing Ninth month 18th. 
Apply to the Superintendent, Nathan Hall, 
at the school ; or to Joseph Walton, Jr., No. 
2 Crown street, Philadelphia. 





RECEIPTS, 


Received of A. L. Benedict, agent, Ohio, from 
Smith Healey, $2, vol. 21, and $5.70 in value for other 
purposes ; of M. Thistlethwaite, Millville, N. Y., $2, to 
26, vol. 22; of John Macy, Centre, N. C., $2, vol. 21; 
of William Hilles, from Joseph Edgerton, Barnesville, 


in order that the threatened withdrawal of| Ohio, $2, to 33, vol. 21; of W. C. Dorland, M. D., 
| Puro members may not render the Congress | Canada, for American postage, to 52, v. 21, his sub. 
| null, it has been decreed that the votes of the | *¢Tiption being already paid to 52, vol. 22; from Wil- 


| majority present shall be final. As I said be- 
| fore, with any other people than these Mexi- 





been signed, sealed and delivered.” 





Cc 
A stated meeting of The Female Branch of | month, Caanues Huston, M. 


cans, an inference might be safely drawn from 
this that they would make a peace with us, 
| but I have seen so much of their subterfuge 
and chicanery, that although w peace may be 
made, | shall take the liberty of withholding 
any sincere belief until | am assured it has 


let Casey, $1.84 in full, to 34, vol. 21, for subscription 
and postage. On Fourth month 7th, $2, were received 
from Robert W. Hodson, per Job Hadley, for vol. 21. 





A young Friend, a citizen, wishes to board 
during the summer with a Friend in the coun- 
try, where he can have ajshare of the farm- 
work allotted him. Inquire at this office. 

—<_ 
Maxriep, et Friends’ Fast Fallowfield, 


hester county, on Fifth-day, the 27th of Fourth 
., of the city of Phila- 


the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends of | delphia, to Isasttta P., apne of the late Doctor 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held | Charles Lukens of Coatesville, 


on Fourth-day, the 7th of Sixth month, in the 
committee-room at the Bible Depository, at 4 


o'clock. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
This Institution was opened on Fourth-day 


the 10th inst., for the admission of the sons of 











Diep, in this city on the 30th ult., in the 78th year 
of her age, Mary. Tuomas, a member of the Southern 
District Monthly Meeting. 
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